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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I.........John M. Chavez 
Room E-430 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, MA 02203 
617-223-6767 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, NY 

Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 

Virgin Islands 


Region II. 


10036 


Region III.......John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market Street 


a eS PA 19104 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Region IV Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Atlanta, GA 30309 
WO4-88T-4495 


Region V.........John D. Mellott 
Room 772 
230 S. Dearborn Street 


eee” IL 60604 
-353-6976 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


eoeeeeLes Gaddie 
Room 220 
555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, TX . 75202 
214-767-4776 


Region VI...... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


--Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 

Iowa Federal Office Bldg. 

Kansas 911 Walnut St. 


Missouri Kansas Oe MO 64106 


Nebraska 

Region VIII..........Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 
North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 
South Dakota WO3S-837-4235 

Utah 


Region VII......06- 


Colorado 


Joe B. Kirkbride 

Room 11201 

Arizona Federal Bldg. 

California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada 415-556-3423 


Region IX 


Jack Strickland 
Room 3094 

Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-442-7620 


Region X.. 
Alaska 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT HOLDS PROGRAM 
TO HONOR DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


WASHINGTON -- A program of words and music honoring the memory of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. was held at the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Dr. Lenora Cole-Alexander, director of the Labor Department's Women's Bureau, 
noted that although nearly 15 years have passed since the civil rights leader was 
assassinated, "time has not faded the memory of Dr. King." 


She said that, in reflecting on Dr. King's goals and his efforts to achieve 
them, it was also fitting to focus on “our goals and the principles which guide us 
to achieve them." 


Describing Dr. King as “a man for all seasona," she cited a number of issues 
that concerned him and his advocacy of equal treatment, including opportunities for 
employment and income. 


The Labor Department, she said, has “a strong commitment" to address issues of 
training and employment for men and women, as well as for youth and older workers. 


Cole-Alexander declared that progress is being made, noting that minorities 
are moving into a broader range of occupations which command higher wages. While 
blacks and other minorities have made some progress in professional and technical 
jobs, as well as managerial and administrative occupations, few blacks are in 
top-level management jobs in the corporate world, she said. 


Nevertheless, she added, the statistics “are heartening signs of progress" 
-- due in part to the closing of an educational gap between the black and white 
populations. 


Dr. Cole-Alexander reminded her audience of the need to develop leadership 
qualities, and to be especially aware of the need to prepare today's youth for 
tomorrow's leadership. 


The special program was sponsored by the Labor Department and Local 12, 
American Federation of Government Employees. 


# # # 
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LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN HAILS MIGRANT 
AND SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKER PROTECTION ACT 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan called the Migrant 
and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSPA), signed by President : 
Ronald Reagan, “a significant improvement in the protection of farm workers. 


Donovan added, "This law broadens protections for migrant workers and insures that they 
apply, regardless of who the workers' employer is. It also removes unnecessary regulatory 
burdens on growers, processors, and other stationary agricultural employers." 


MSPA replaces the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act. Unlike the earlier act, the new 
law makes a distinction between crew leaders and stationary employers. Under MSPA, stationary 
employers will no longer be required to register as if they were crew leaders or be subject to 
a wide range of regulatory requirements that were originally designed for crew leaders. They 
will be required, however, to comply with all provisions of the act setting protections for 
workers. 


The protections include safety and health standards for housing and vehicles; advance 
disclosure of wages, hours and working conditions; receiving itemized, written statements of 
earnings for each pay period, and maintenance of payroll records. 


In addition, the act provides exemptions for family businesses, small businesses and labor 
a: and deletes ambiguous language in the former law which became the source of extensive 
itigation. 


_ "The department will move quickly to implement the provisions of the Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act," Donovan stated. 


The law will go into effect 90 days after signing and will be enforced by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the department's Employment Standards Administration. 


# # # 
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UNION PRESIDENT CONVICTED OF FAILING 
TO FILE REPORTS WITH LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- For the first time, a union official has been prosecuted and 
convicted of willfully failing to file reports of trusteeship required under the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act (LMRDA). 


Pascal DiJames, general president of the Tile, Marble, Terrazo Finishers 
and Shopmen's International Union (AFL-CIO), was found guilty of failing to 
file LM-15 trusteeship reports with the U.S. Department of Labor between May 
1978 and June 1981. Ouring that time, the international had imposed a 
trusteeship over Local 167 in Atlanta. 


Willful failure to file a trusteeship report is a criminal violation of 
the law which, if sustained on appeal, would force DiJames to give up his 
union position. DiJames was sentenced to one year in prison which was 
suspended. He was then placed on two years probation. He is appealing tne 
conviction. 


The law defines a trusteeship as “any receivership, trusteeship, or other 
method of supervision or control whereby a labor organization suspends the 
autonomy otherwise availaple to a subordinate body under its constitution or 
bylaws." An international may impose a trusteeship on a local union for 
various reasons including correcting corruption or financial malpractice, 
assuring the performance of collective bargaining agreements, restoring 
democratic procedures, or otherwise carrying out the legitimate onjects of 
such labor organization. 


Under the LMRDA, the international must file an initial report with the 
department's Labor-Management Services Administration within 30 days after 
assuming a trusteeship over a local union. Semiannual reports must then pve 
filed every six months explaining the reasons why the trusteeship is 
continuing. For the duration of the trusteeship, the international also is 
required to file the annual LM-2 financial report of tne local union. 


DiJames was convicted after a two-week trial in U.S. District Court in 
Atlanta. He was sentenced on Dec. 14, 1982. The case was oased on an 
‘investigation conducted by the department's Office of the Inspector General, 
Office of Organized Crime and Racketeering and tne Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


# # # 
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KANSAS WORKER TO RECEIVE LARGEST INDIVIDUAL BACK-PAY AWARD 
IN SETTLEMENT OF WORKPLACE DISCRIMINATION CASE 


WASHINGTON -- A Wichita, Kansas construction foreman will receive the largest 
individual back-pay award to date in settlement of a worker discrimination complaint 
filed with the Occupational Safety and Health Administration in 1980, the Labor 


Department announced. 


The U.S. District Court for the District of Kansas has ordered Hahner, 
Foreman and Harness, Inc. to pay more than $32,000 to former employee Wayne Kidd 
and reinstate him as a cement finisher foreman. 


Kidd was fired on Jan. 16, 1980 by the Wichita, Kansas commercial and 
residential general contractor when he refused to remount a scaffold which he 
believed to be unsafe. The scaffold had malfunctioned twice before Kidd's 
refusal to work on it, and he had complained each time to the project 
superintendent. Kidd subsequently contacted OSHA which investigated the case and 
sought redress through the court. 


Under the 1970 Occupational Safety and Health Act, OSHA may investigate and 
take to court any case involving alleged discrimination or discharge action taken 
against employees for exercising their rights under the Act. 


The court judgment, dated Dec. 30, 1982, may be appealed by Hahner, Foreman 
and Harness, Inc. within 60 days. It grants Kidd back-pay from Jan. 16, 1980 
until Dec. 31, 1982 and orders his reinstatement by the company to his former 
position of cement finisher foreman with all mention of his termination expunged 
from his employment records. 


The back-pay award totals $43,471.75 less interim pay of $10,928.28 for a 
net award of $32,543.47. In addition, Hahner, Foreman and Harness, Inc. must 
post a copy of the court order in a conspicuous place at each of the company's 
jobsites for a period of not less than six months. The firm is enjoined from 
violating the discrimination provisions of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF OSHA CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS NOW AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
is issuing proceedings of its conference on occupational health programs held Oct. 
6-8, 1982. The proceedings are available for inspection at the OSHA docket office 
(docket number P-300) and in OSHA regional offices. 


“Through the conference we sought to draw together occupational health 
experts from labor, management and government to focus on the essential elements 
of an occupational hea!th program and ways to apply those elements to a variety 
of industries," said Thorne G. Auchter who heads OSHA. “We want to make the best 
possible use of our resources--and to provide the best guidance for workers and 
employers in protecting their health," he said. 


"We expect to use the information we gained--and build upon the consensus 
established at the session--to aid OSHA in furthering healthful working 
conditions throughout our nation's workplaces. In fact, at our senior executive 
planning session next spring, we expect to continue our efforts toward defining 
for OSHA the essential elements of an effective occupational health program," 
Auchter said. 


"The ideas developed at the meeting in October also will be useful to us as 
we develop and review workplace health standards and develop targeting strategies 
for more effective and efficient use of our health resources," he said. "We may 
find that some sort of generic requirement for occupational health programs would 
be useful to employers and employees," Auchter added. 


Essential elements of an effective health program identified by the 
conference participants include top management and labor commitment to the 
program; a hazard anticipation, recognition, evaluation and abatement plan; a 
written statement of goals and objectives, policies and procedures; and an 
implementation plan including monitoring and evaluation provisions. 


In addition, an effective program should require employee training and 
education; implementation by qualified and competent professional personnel; data 
collection for the proper monitoring and assessment of occupational hazards to 
health; industrial hygiene monitoring; medical surveillance; emergency 
procedures; hazard communication to employees; work practice procedures; feasible 
engineering controls; appropriate facilities and equipment; availability of 
medical care; compliance with existing health standards. 

-more- 
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In their evaluations of the meeting, the 48 participants selected from more 
than 200 nominations to represent labor, management and state government 
indicated one of the major accomplishments of the session was demonstrating that 
labor, industry and government can agree on worker health protection and can work 
together constructively. OSHA considers the successful interaction of the three 
groups an important step toward continuing to improve relationships among these 
groups. 


A limited number of copies of the conference report are available from the 
OSHA Office of Information and Consumer Affairs, Room N-3637, Frances Perkins 
Department of Labor Bldg., Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210; telephone (202) 523-8151. Copies are also available for inspection 
at the OSHA Docket Office, Room S-6212, same address, and at OSHA regional 
offices. 


Notice of the availability of the health conference proceedings were published 
in the Jan. 14 Federal Register. 


# # # 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT POSTPONES 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUMMARY PLAN DESCRIPTIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The Department of Labor has issued a final rule deferring the 
date on which updated summary pension plan descriptions must be furnished to 
participants and beneficiaries and filed with the department. 


The Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) requires plan administra- 
tors to furnish an updated summary plan description (SPD) to participants and 
beneficiaries every fifth or tenth year after the plan becomes subject to ERISA. 
However, regulations adopted by the department in 1977 allowed plan administrators 
to defer distribution of the initial summary plan description until Nov. 1977 and 
later. 


The final regulation establishes Nov. 16, 1983 as a “trigger date" for pur- 
poses of determining the earliest plan year for which an updated summary plan 
description is due. The regulaton also gives plans 210 days after the end of the 
plan year in which that date occurs to distribute the updated SPDs. Therefore, 
plans would not be required to distribute updated SPDs before June 1984. 


The regulation was scheduled to be published in the Jan. 14, 1983 Federal 
Register. 
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MINE RESCUE TEAMS PLAY HEROIC ROLE 


ST. CHARLES, VA. -- “Four men are trapped. We think it might have been a big 
roof fall," the voice on the phone said. 


The call came from a coal mine official in St. Charles, Lee County, Virginia. 
It was 10:30 a.m. on July 7, 1977. 


Within an hour, Mine Safety and Health Administration inspectors from the U.S. 
Department of Labor were there. By early afternoon, three fully-equipped rescue 
teams from other mines in the area had reached the accident scene. 


The federal inspectors found there had been an underground explosion, not a 
roof fall. Sixteen of the 20 in the mine, owned by the P and P Coal Co., had 
escaped unharmed. 


Had the four missing miners survived the blast, chances were considered good 
the rescue teams could bring them out alive. 


This is why, under the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977, each of the 
nation's underground coal, metal or nonmetal mines must have at least two well- 
trained, six-member rescue teams available for emergency duty or must make 
arrangements for such service with larger mines that have such capabilities. 


When the four burned bodies in the P and P mine at St. Charles, Va., finally 
were found close to the point of the explosion, however, it was apparent they 
had died instantly from the searing heat and force of the blast. 


The sad outcome could not diminish the heroic efforts of the mine rescue team 
members. Two teams were from a Westmoreland Coal Co. mine at Big Stone Gap, Va., 
and the third from a Clinchfield Coal Co. minina operation at Dante, Va. 


Until it was proven without doubt that the missing miners were dead, the mine 
rescue teams proceeded on the assumption that lives could be saved. 


From all accounts, entering the blown-up section of the mine shortly after 
the explosion was something like crawling down the barrel of a cannon that had 
just-been fired. 


Smoke from fires was heavy. Concentrations of deadly carbon monoxide were 
detected that had to be reduced by infusions of fresh air as the rescue and 
recovery teams slowly moved through blackened passageways toward the area where 


four missing men were believed to have been workina. There also was the 
possibility, however remote, of a second methane explosion. 


"It was pretty brutal," said a member of a Westmoreland rescue team. 
"Working in low coal and muddy ground like that, your knees get torn up. It 
can be a real problem working on your hands and knees with your breathing 
apparatus (for protection against toxic gases) dragging on the top (of the 
passageway) ." 
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During recovery of the four victims, one rescuer became i11. Another team 
member recalled, ‘When you're in the mine, vou're thinking about doing the job. 
But afterward, it starts to bother you. You think a lot about what you saw.” 


The explosion was attributed to smoking by one of the victims in an 
explosive methane-air atmosphere. Carrying or using smoking materials under- 
ground is forbidden by law. 


Four hundred mine rescue teams are now available for use in emergencies 
nationwide. Most are provided and trained by companies, but states and the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration also maintain skilled teams. Volunteer miners 
on the teams put in many hours of training, often on their own time and at their 
own expense. 


The situation today contrasts sharply with that earlier in the century when 
both life-saving technology and skilled teams were in much shorter supply. 


Each year the country's best teams compete in national and reaional mine 
rescue contests in which they are asked to deal effectively with "problems" of 
smoke, toxic gases, flooding, wrecked facilities and other conditions in simulated 
mines following imaginary disasters. As at actual disaster scenes, contest 
participants must make the personal safety of team members their first 
consideration as they move through a "mine." 


Why do miners volunteer to serve on mine rescue teams, always on call for 
highly hazardous emergency duty? 


Professional pride plays a part. So does the bond of kinship that exists 
among people who have shared risks and hardships for years. 


"It takes a special breed of miner," said a mine rescue instructor at an 
Arizona copper mine. "I mean a team plaver, the kind of person who has a good 
sense of himself. All team members must think as one. I don't want anyone 
grandstanding by taking unnecessary chances. I don't want anybody to play hero. 
When it comes down to it, they are all heroes to me anyway.” 


Recently, Mine Safety and Health Administration Assistant Secretary Ford B. 
Ford commended participants of a national mine rescue contest for standing ready 
"to courageously enter the mines on missions where things are the toughest, most 
emotionally exhausting and most dangerous imaqinable." 


He added, "Your reward will be the noblest and richest of all possible 
incentives--the knowledge that your efforts may some day directly contribute 
to the saving of human lives--the lives of neighbors, buddies, possibly even 
fathers or brothers working in the mines." 


"I respectfully salute you." 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--DECEMBER 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods edged up 0.1 percent 
from November to December on a seasonally adjusted basis, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


This followed a 0.5 percent increase in October and a 0.6 percent rise in 
November. Prices for intermediate goods showed no change in December, after 
rising 0.5 percent in the previous month. Crude material prices turned down 
with a 0.9 percent decrease after rising in November; the December drop was the 


sixth in the last 7 months. 


Among finished goods, the index for energy goods turned down f j j 

, ollowing a i 
the preceding month. The index for finished consumer goods other than ro ae 
ee net ee a after a moderate increase in November. The capital equipment index 
owever, cli more than in most recent months. Finished sume: i i , 
following 3 months of small decreases. ats oe a ae 


From December 1981 to December 1982, the Finished Goods Price Ind 

3.5 percent. This was only half as large as the 1981 advance of 7.1 aan ae ee the 
smallest change for any calendar year since the 3.2 percent increase recorded in the 12 
months ended in December 1971. As 1982 ended, the finished energy goods index was 
yo percent below its December 1981 level; in contrast, this index had climbed 14.1 percent 
ey December 1980 to December 1981. Capital equipment prices slowed markedly, from a 

+2 percent increase in 1981 to a 4.0 percent rise in 1982. Prices for finished consume 
goods other than foods and energy also moved up less in 1982 (5.0 percent) than in the P 
previous 12 months (7.1 percent). Consumer food prices were up 2.1 percent over the year i 
a the second consecutive modest annual increase; these prices had risen 1.4 percent in 4 
981. Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods ended 1982 
with a 0.1 percent monthly increase to 285.1 (1967=100). 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The earliest authenticated strike of workers in the United States in a 
single trade occurred when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum wage of $6 a 
week in 1786, according to “Important Events in American Labor History, 1778- 
1978," a U.S. Department of Labor publication. 


# # # 


Benefits under the Black Lung Benefits Reform Act of 1977 are administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Workers' Compensation Programs. 


# # # 

The Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor was established 
in 1938 to administer the landmark Fair Labor Standards Act, which contains 
minimum wage, overtime pay, recordkeeping and child labor provisions. 

# # # 

In 1942, the United Steelworkers of America was organized. It replaced 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, which was first established by the CIO 
in 1936, according to “Important Events in American Labor History, 1778-1978," 
a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 











